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ferent for longitudinal rather than cross-sectional data. As we have seen, this is true when husbands' earnings and wives' labor force participation are examined.
(4)    It is often inadequate to have only economic data. In order to be able to disentangle the complex issue of cause and effect, it may be very helpful, or even indispensable, to have available information on relevant social and psychological variables as well. As we have seen, in recent years women increasingly have fewer children and are increasingly more likely to be in the labor force. Only they can tell us whether they chose to have fewer children because they planned to work, decided to work because they had small families, or decided both to work and have smaller families for some other reason. Or again we know that married women who are in the labor market are very likely to have husbands who approve of working wives. This could be so because women are likely to follow their husband's preferences, because what the wife does influences the husband's preference, because like-minded people are more inclined to marry each other, or a combination of each.49 Longitudinal data on attitudes as well as behavior help to resolve such puzzles.
(5)    Last but not least, data on nonmarket activities, particularly the use of time for household work and leisure, are important both for their own sake and because of their relevance to behavior in the market sector. Again, an example will be useful to clarify this point. Women are more likely to work part time than men and to work shorter hours whether they work part time or full time. This often is interpreted to show that women are not very job-oriented, not willing to make sacrifices on behalf of their jobs as men do. But we also know that for every hour married women spend on a paid job, their household work is reduced by only a fraction of that time. This raises the possibility that they have to be very career-oriented and willing to make sacrifices in order for them to spend as much time in the labor market as they do.
Given such exacting requirements, it is not surprising that few data sets come close to satisfying them. Table 4-3 lists all of the large data sets and a selection of others that contain many of the variables widely used by students of the economic behavior of individuals as members of family units. The information provided gives some indication of the extent to which each satisfies the requirements specified above.
Inspection of the table makes it obvious that the most serious limi-
49 Some evidence that longitudinal data can help to resolve questions of cause and effect was uncovered using data from the Consumer Panel of Young Married Couples and is reported in Ferber (1982).ome. There are also instances when relationships are found to be quite dif- no longer afford a full-time homemaker and ignore the fact that such families presently do not carry their fair share of the burden of public expenses. A second problem is the difficulty of measuring the value of nonmarket output for each family.ry data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
